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A BEA UTIFUL TO WN HOME. 

HE house stands just 
one remove from the 
avenue, full within the 
limits of eligibility, 
and hardly out of line 
of those ornate 
brown-stone man- 
sions which rear their 
lofty cornices and 
high stoops, elabo- 
rately alike and com- 
monplace. The same- 
ness of the curve in 
their door-caps and 
window-brackets makes one shiver in riding up 
and down the stately street from which the sun- 
shine is in a hurry to get away. Certainly people 
have not found out the right way of building with 
brown-stone as yet. These gloomy gulfs of sculptured 
sandstone are not the right expression for houses of 
wealth, which can afford to be broad and sunny and 
picturesque. The material is warm and substantial 
enough when architects know how to treat it, though 
Philadelphia brick is better in tone and in endurance. 
Here and there on up-town corners some one builds a 
house that is wide for its height, broken-roofed, with 
broad windows and good angles, where, riding by, one 
catches a gleam of old glass and greenhouse plants, 
harmonious silken draperies and a vase of Eastern china, 
a bronze perhaps, the red glow of the fire and the glit- 
ter of its polished brass fittings ; and the impression 
made by the whole avenue is redeemed by the gracious 
picture. New York is too miserably rich to be hand- 
some or do handsomely. His Grace the Duke of 
Argyle need not quote that the rich are growing richer 
and the poor poorer. If he had stayed long enough 
he would have called the rich poor enough, in fancy, 
in taste, in that originality which picks with dainty fin- 
ger out of the past what suits its wants and gives it a 
new setting. 

It always relieves my mind to have a shy at the florid 
stiff battalions of the great houses, where people spend 
so much, and have so little more than the rest of the 
world to show for it. The house to which these lines 
are dedicated — Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton's — stands, 
as I said, just out of the avenue, and its double front 
promises the interior of a liberal city home. The first 
glimpse of the square shallow hall was enticing — the 
large majolica floor-vases, the tall old-fashioned clock 
in the turn of the stairs, saying its hours, 

" Never, forever 
Forever, never ;" 

the harp-backed chairs, the fur rug on the floor, the 
quaint pictures on the wall, the stove plants, not un- 
usual in a country house, which lends itself to all pic- 
turesque furnishing, were oddly agreeable in a modern- 
built city house in a fashionable quarter. 

Instead of the bright, cheerlessly gay reception-room, 
with its regulation vases and fancy fireplace which 
might belong to a hotel for all mark of human presence 
or belongings, the visitor is shown into the snug sanc- 
tum on the left of the hall, a room with more old chairs 
and seats in faded embroidery. A window-seat in dark 
plush invites one to lounge behind a window-screen of 
antique diapered glass, with the well-worn books on a 
carved oak case just within reach. A big dark press 
and old French pendule on the velvet -covered, mantel, 
keep each other in countenance in this grave, warm 
retreat, which is a " buen retiro" for any one who might 
wish to escape the company and chatter of the family 
rooms, and not an ornamental cell, where one is called 
to show his social passports, and to which we civilly 
condemn people of whom we wish to see as little as pos- 
sible. I fancy such people in this House Delectable 
are left outside on the door-mat, and never allowed to 
come in at all. 

You will notice about the house the mellow tones of 
old oak and stamped leather, and old tinges to every- 



thing, an atmosphere of eld and comfort which pleas- 
antly mingles with modern convenience and precision. 
Instead of the sameness of black-walnut color prevalent 
in New York houses, the woodwork is painted a dark 
Venetian red ; the walls are in grave warm English- 
pattern paper, which falls in with the hangings of cof- 
fee-colored canvas and the red and white India mat- 
ting. 

Across the passage lies the business-room of the 
family, a pleasant library dining-room, with fittings 
handsome enough for the one and not too handsome for 
the other. One dares guess that scarce a family in 
New York sits down to its letter-writing or its dining 
in a more charming place. The first impression the 
picturesque room makes is that of a study from those 
rich Holland interiors which delight canvas with their 
cordial luxury, half Dutch with the heavy mahogany 
and brass mountings, the leather-colored hangings and 
glow of red and amber antique panes, half East Indian 
with its teak-wood carvings, its painted lantern, its 
needlework in Eastern coloring, and its old Nankin 
jars. The children are favored who have such a room 
to remember in their home, with its harmonious low- 
toned coloring, its friendly fireplace, bright with the 
polished old brasses of its barred fender and tall and- 
irons, the gay Japanese lantern instead of chandelier, 
and the imaginative decoration of its high mantel, 
each of which has its story for the eye and fancy. 
To take this harmonious interior in detail, the long 
windows have curtains of coffee-colored canvas, with 
bands of applique embroidery of the Kensington 
school, in lotos-bells and green rushes on red-brown 
velvet, drawn in full folds away from the window-screens 
of amber and wine-red Dutch glass, which tempers the 
light to the hues of the rest of the room. The carpet, 
made in the colors and style of a Persian mat, is good 
Brussels for all that, with a border of warm colors and 
outer filling of dark-red plain carpet. The paper is in 
modern taste, with leafy pattern and diaper base, with 
a narrow heading ; the old harp-backed chairs are of 
family descent, not held by right of auction ; and every- 
thing is mellow in color, with cheerful relief broidered 
or bordered or stamped upon it. But the attraction of 
the room which the eye lingers on and returns to is the 
strangely decorated fireplace, the design and workman- 
ship of its owner, the visible and outward sign of inward 
and hospitable grace. 

The high gleaming grille of the fender and the roset- 
ted fire-irons are relics of the old home of his family, 
handed down for generations ; the Dutch tiles, printed 
in blue and purple, which frame the fireplace, have 
been gathered in many a wandering, while the mantel 
and the high casing of the chimney-breast are of 
ebonized wood decorated in unique style. The pilas- 
ters are carved with rusticated and nail-picked bands, 
and the casing carried around the corners, which are 
fitted with a suit of broad commodious corner shelves, 
irregular and bracketed in Japanese fret, convenient 
lurking-places for a novel or work-basket, a porcelain 
flower-jar, or old ornamental candlestick. Wrought with 
such fine vigorous fancy, these brackets and the man- 
tel look like choice Indian furniture in teak-wood. Over 
the mantel the ebonized woodwork is carried within 
a foot or two of the ceiling, and in this dusky frame- 
work is inserted an old mirror, in a six-sided opening, 
without so much as a beading to outline it, the sable 
field each side this ghostly, antique glass relieved with 
slender light forms — one a peacock's feather, its rich 
tints just indicated with dusky color, and the other in- 
cised and picked out with white paint, a stalk of tube- 
rose in flower. The graceful, suggestive plant is as 
lovely in its symbol of fragrance and purity over the 
family fire as Delia Robbia's lilies each side of his Ma- 
donnas. Such a hearth is the core of a house, around 
which clusters all grace of association, comfort, and 
fellowship. How many hours the owner must have 
devoted to this work of fashioning and decorating his 
cherished fireside, with its luxurious suggestions, its ro- 
mantic symbols, its gleaming hexagon mirror high in 
the dead black frame, from which one imagines the face 



of the past gazing down with unutterable tenderness 
and regret ! The shining brass and ebony, the delicate- 
ly outlined blossom a/id feather, the quaint Eastern 
curve and fret, the old delf and china, have a pleasant, 
homely sumptuousness, and the other furnishings of the 
room fall into the same key. In the corner by the win- 
dow stands a large mahogany writing-desk which used 
to belong to General Winfield Scott. Between the front 
windows a standing cabinet of ebonized wood, with 
brass key-plates and handles in most ornamental fashion, 
suggests a modern drawing-room appendage, but the 
Hd falls, revealing a physician's electric apparatus on 
the top, and the sumptuous little curtain of vsl^et and 
rich stuff below hides a deep shelf or two for books or 
a piece of embroidery. In the opposite corner a range 
of three long low shelves, too convenient and too artis- 
tic to be made by any hand but that of their owner, 
hold the familiar, well-used books, which look like old 
college friends. The small oval table in the centre of 
the room, with its embroidered cover, stands in the very 
spot for flinging down a newspaper, and the reflections 
of a quaint sideboard in dark polished mahogany, with 
shining brass mountings, relieve the shadow behind the 
door. What treasures these old sideboards are, with 
their pillared corners and capacious tops, ready for a 
spread of snowy damask with ends of drawn work, and 
the setting forth of old china and handsome desserts ! 
For some people have an old-fashioned prejudice against 
seeing the dining-table trimmed with flowers like a 
church altar at Easter, and against eating good din- 
ners in a milliner's shop, and rather object to have pas- 
try and ices in sight while roast and salads are dis- 
cussed. It was a " grossieret6" in the old Romans 
which led them to mix all senses in their feasts, and 
dine with roses wound about their heads, and music 
sounding, and libation's of perfume and wine-red kisses. 
One would not care to be kissed after the fish and en- 
trees, neither do some like roses with roast mutton. 
The snowy heavy damask, the painted china with rich 
hues, the polished silver with colored glass and well- 
served viands, make picture enough of any dining-table. 
I don't know why people should talk of eating and 
drinking as vulgar, any more than breathing or bask- 
ing by the fire, food, breath, and warmth being alike 
conditions and essentials of life on any terms. Those 
who consider eating 1 vulgar may be set down as either 
the grossest or most finical of their species. But to 
return to the " meubles :" the polished parlor bookcase 
at the end of this pleasant room is turned to clever use, 
for its clear glass doors guard the fine old family silver, 
and the painted porcelain dinner-service is disposed on 
its shelves, as decorative as any of the ornamental 
touches in the room. It is one of the privileges of a 
small family to bring the dinner to those who are to eat 
it, instead of going in solemn, formal procession to seek 
it. My Lord of Stocks and Bonds or His Grace the 
Duke of Railroads cannot invite his score or two of 
guests to dine among his books and choice china, but a 
man can have his first friend and his wife and child sit 
down to table in the library every day of his life. There 
ought to be, there is, nothing in a refined style of living 
which could render this objectionable on any count. 
Drugget and cheap table-covers are horrible suggestions 
of ill-manners in a family who need them, and the no- 
tion of setting apart a room for feeding is a tradition of 
the mediaeval dining-hall, with its strewn morsels and 
soiled rushes on the floor. One can fancy what a 
friendly table sits down here among the books and the 
correspondence, the old prints by Diirer, and the faded 
Rembrandt drawings, and the choice Nankin and Italian 
majolica on the walls. The modern gayety and assur- 
ance of living must compare kindly with that shrew-rid- 
den house of Durer's, who could " nowhere indulge a 
jovial humor or have his friends,'' and one can imagine 
his lean shade revisiting his own touches, pleased that 
the old rigid homes are displaced by cheerier fashions 
like our own. 

Up the easy trend ' of the stairs to the drawing-room 
the wall is blank, but fancy fills it with the boldly 
sketched continuous figures — a flight of cranes per- 
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haps, and feathery bamboos — which the owner designs 
to paint there at his leisure. For these lovely and fan- 
ciful accessories of color and carving are the work of 
the artist hand of its owner, carried out with palette and 
graver in the leisure hours spared from his profession., 
Wealthy men who buy piles of pinnacled brick and gran- 
ite and magnificent design, who roof their libraries with 
Gothic oak and panel them in damask, and squander 
thousands on old cabinets, can never own their homes 
in the sense a man does, whose house is his own crea- 
tion from the first lines of its drawing, whose pencil 
knows the scrolls of its leafage, and whose deft hands 
have wrought every device of grace and convenience 
which distinguishes it from other homes. For years Dr. 
Hamilton and his wife have been gathering for their 
home, in summer vacations here and abroad, in sales- 
rooms and old country houses, collecting here a tile and 
there a carving, a print or a piece of majolica, a pattern 
or an inspiration. One might fancy two people address- 
ing themselves to house-furnishing in such a spirit, as 
they might set off on a continental tour, or go yacht- 
ing, or any other approved method of diversion. The 
corner at the head of the stairs is usually the awkward 
spot of all the house — a bare angle, honored by being 
occupied by a starveling house-plant, or a spare bedroom 
chair, or, most execrable of all, a statue. Of all ter- 
rors of vapidity, the statue which stands in a hall niche 
or at the head of the stairs is the most soul-dismaying 
nightmare of vacuity. Of the twin deities of ugliness, 
a commonplace statue or a Chinese dragon, I prefer 
the dragon. But the nook at the head of the stairs here 
is transformed into a suit of bracketed Japanese shelves, 
which are the convenient receptacle of quaint candle- 
sticks, bits of china, embroidered napkins, and other pic- 
turesque litter. The water-pipes ran in this corner, in 
the ugly square casing which disfigures so many corners 
in city houses, but the capabilities of the situation were 
seized upon, and the corner built up with those cunning 
irregular tiers of shelves which owe their being to Dr. 
• Hamilton's fret-saw. That clever tool redeems the 
whole tribe of fret-saws from disgrace, for it proves that 
the cheap sawing, vulgar in every, curve and flourish, 
which floods the country is one thing, and sawing in 
wood an inch thick, with the angular Japanese intrica- 
cies, simple of line and subtle in effect, is quite another. 
A well-handled saw follows the graceful Hindoo lattice 
fret admirably, and this hint may indicate a new field 
of decoration to amateur mechanics. 

Ample curtains of coffee-colored jute, with their warm 
blazonry of sunflower disks and golden-green rushes and 
dragon-flies, break the length of the passage with their 
flowing lines, and disclose glimpses of the feminine and 
charming drawing-room — a very woman's haunt of 
needlework, lace, and knickknacks. Women in gen- 
eral fail in furnishing in one of two ways, by rigidly 
limiting everything to two contrasting colors, or by ad- 
mitting anything pleasing in its own color, like the flow- 
ers in an ill-chosen nosegay. By and by, I suppose, the 
scale of colors will be so divided and understood that 
artists can write their harmonies, and other people can 
follow them, but now every one is his own composer, 
and the result is very much as if every man made his 
own music. The prevailing color of the saloon is dim 
sky-blue, but so relieved against pale gray and overlaid 
with touches of gold, cardinal, and black fringes and 
embroideries that the chilly air of rooms in blue yields 
to a polite gayety of tone, lowered yet captivating, like 
the mirth of good society. Such a room is meant for 
compliments, for repartee between work-box and bas- 
ket-chair, and seems yet bright with the tints of piquant 
tea-gowns and scarcely hushed from the scented flutter 
of fans over late gossip and afternoon tea. Walls and 
couches are mixed India blue tint, like noon sky 
dimmed with milky cloud, and the carpet is indefinite 
pattern with gay border to correspond. On acquaint- 
ance this inviting room will be found to owe most of its 
charm to the needle craft of its mistress. Feminine 
fancy executed that luxurious mantel drapery in blue 
velvet with deep Vandykes of guipure, planned with no 
parsimonious hand — for, ladies, you know you are apt 
to stint the lace on your mantels and velvet stands. 
The three windows are' hung with what I thought on 
entering were curtains of foreign taste, but they were 
not lessened in my estimation on finding them the de- 
sign and handiwork of Mrs. Hamilton, who has chosen 
them in delicate gray cotton plush, with bands of pale 
blue silesia, whose embroideries in velvets and raised 
silks enhanced them to a beauty beyond that of boudoir 
damasks. A seductive gypsy table in blue velvet and 



lace like the mantel completed the blue furnishings ; its 
fellow, a gorgeous low table in old gold and deep red 
plush, bright with gold-thread and filoselle, with an eb- 
ony and gilt wicker-chair, a low seat in crimson velvet, 
embroidered with spangles and Spanish silks, cushions 
of Turkish work and bits of rose and blue china, gave 
flowery touches to the quiet room. But the most unique 
object in it was the low bookcase at one end, lightly 
touched with the chisel, but decorated, in odd, graceful 
fancy, with spring flowers painted lightly on the wood, 
drifting across the pale ash panels in soft tints, as if the 
hand of spring had passed across it, dropping iris and 
cowslip, red maple spray and wondering butterfly, care- 
less and faint in poetic decoration. The same graceful 
easy fashion grouped the shelves with choice books and 
china and such dainty implements as belong to parlor 
occupations. I fear these recollections fail to convey 
the charm which pencil and needle together have 
wrought out in this favored house, and I would not 
like to vouch for every thread of description, writing at 
the lapse of months since the last glimpse of its rooms. 
But I hear it spoken of by acquaintances with bated 
breath, as " a superbly furnished house," when only the 
intimate friends know how much that seems expensive 
is due to the priceless art which in this home interior 
leaves comfort just where it blends with luxury. Why 
should not the work of a man and woman of taste sur- 
pass an upholsterer's in the arrangement of their own 
house ? And if in place of spinning the linen and hang- 
ings for her house the modern lady embroiders its cur- 
tains and furnishings, should she not take rank with 
those notable and noble spinsters of old, whose cover- 
lets and tapestries are the pride of ancient houses of 
Great Britain ? 

" Here are couches — 
, Let "our friendship through them offer ease, 
And bring the brightness of each flower. 
Sweet iris, and the sunflower warm and wide. 
Bid your eyes welcome wheresoe'er they turn." 

Shirley Dare. 



REFORM IN GRAND PIANOS. 



We are pleased to find by a notice in The Lon- 
don Academy that the much-needed reform in the 
shape and decoration of the grand piano begun last 
year in England by Messrs. Broadwood, has not been 
abandoned. In the October number of The Art 
Amateur we described at some length the beautiful 
piano made by that firm for the artist Mr. Alma Tade- 
ma, constructed after drawings and designs by Mr. G. 
E. Fox, an architect of repute, and decorated by the 
artist himself. It is another and no less renowned 
English artist (Mr. Burne Jones) who this time has 
furnished not only the decorations, but the form of the 
new grand piano made by Messrs. Broadwood, who 
have been induced by hihi to modify the usual inartistic 
curve to one more subtle and beautiful. The writer in 
The Academy says : 

" Seldom has so great an improvement been caused 
by so slight an alteration, and it is to be hoped that 
these instruments in future will no longer present a 
shape which spoils the appearance of the most care- 
fully arranged room. In the decorations themselves 
Mr. Burne Jones has achieved a remarkable success, 
not only decoratively, but in the spiritual beauty of the 
designs which adorn it. The case is made of oak 
painted with various shades of olive-green and brown. 
On the sides are eleven circular disks, each inclosing a 
design from the story of Orpheus and Eurydice, in 
which the genius of Mr. Burne Jones in seen at its high- 
est. Although only 'en grisaille,' we doubt whether 
even his Pygmalion series equal in subtle expression and 
beauty of line these exquisite designs. The first shows 
Orpheus and Eurydice happy on earth, a simple, sweet, 
and graceful picture of pure love, which is only ex- 
celled in beauty by the next, where Eurydice is sinking 
to the earth from her lover's arms. For beauty of line 
and for intensity of sentiment, neither morbid, nor 
affected, nor strained, we know nothing which excels 
this masterly design. In the third scene Orpheus is 
entering the gloomy portal of the infernal regions. The 
air of the upper world still causes his robe to flutter, 
but his foot is on the threshold of an awful, barren, 
and rapidly descending defile, narrowing to a sunless 
cave. In the next disk is Cerberus, simply but finely 
imagined, with hog-like back, and long necks ending 
in canine heads. The next two disks are the simplest, 
but not the least wonderful. One represents Orpheus 



pressing forward and awaking the dreadful shadows 
with the first notes of his lyre ; the other, Eurydice, 
borne a bloodless shade upon pallid mists, just smitten 
with the sense of something heard. In the next de- 
sign, which is formed of three circles, the central one 
of which slightly infringes on the others, is depicted the 
scene before Pluto and Proserpine, who, with their 
heads crowned with flame and bent in solemn interest, 
are listening to Orpheus, who is playing on his lyre to 
the right, while Eurydice, pale and anxious, scarcely 
yet hopeful, listens in the left. The next three circles 
represent the ascent. In the first, Orpheus, with his 
hands before his eyes, and Eurydice clutching his gar- 
ments, hurry up the dread arcade. In the second, he 
turns, and Eurydice falls back, losing life and color. 
In the third, he gazes at her again, a pallid, death-like 
shade, hopeless and passionless. The last scene, 
which has been painted entirely by the artist's own 
hand, represents the death of Orpheus. Opening the 
lid, like opening a shell, discloses a very different scene 
and combination of color. Here all is bright and gay, 
from the gilded sounding-board sprinkled with rose- 
leaves to the inside of the lid, which is painted with a 
bright and elaborate design of ' Terra omniparens.' 
She is seated on a vine, whose branches and tendrils 
are painted a bright light blue, and whose boughs are 
populated with a number of naked babies — bad babies 
and good babies. The bad babies have an elfish ex- 
pression and tails, and some are engaged in sucking 
eggs. Terra herself is a beautiful shadowy creature, 
with mysterious gray eyes. The most serious obstacle 
to the enjoyment of the painting of the lid, both in and 
out, is the supreme excellence of the designs on the 
sides. It is difficult to appreciate the most ingenious 
conceit after yielding to the magic of pathetic imagina- 
tion." 

We venture to suggest once more to our American 
piano makers, that it is time for them to do something 
in the way of reform in the shape and decoration of the 
grand piano. They are not generally lacking in enter- 
prise, but apparently each firm is unwilling to be the 
first to depart from the conventional ugliness of the 
modern instrument. After a little while, however, 
some one of them, no doubt, will take the initiative. 
Whichever does so will certainly reap a reward for its 
shrewdness and foresight. It might be a good plan 
to offer a prize of a thousand dollars or more for the 
best design, and encourage our Alma Tademas and 
Burne Joneses to enter into competition for it. 



A blind largely used in Holland and Belgium is 
beginning to find favor in England, and probably 
will soon make its way to this country. It hangs 
closely to the window, is made of muslin, with large 
medallion pattern work on lace inserted in the mid- 
dle. To the bottom of the blind is generally affixed 
a small border, which can also be continued on the 
two sides. The great advantage claimed for this 
blind is that although it does not exclude the light, 
but rather subdues it, it completely ihuts out the 
view irrthe roonrfrom the gaze of the'outer world. 
It can be made to roll up either from the top or 
bottom. The bottom method is preferable, owing 
to the lesser strain on the muslin. 



Circular and hexagonal hail lamps, with bright 
brass frames, hinged bottoms, and leaded glass or bull's- 
eyes, in the early English style, have a large sale. 



A serious source of discord in a room is a want of 
balance or consistency ; silk curtains and woollen fur- 
niture coverings ; a rare marquetry cabinet flanked by 
clumsy, featureless chairs of the early Victorian era ; and 
in ornaments, Bohemian glass mixed up with old Vene- 
tian. There must be an equality maintained through- 
out. The room must be set in a certain key, and if 
allowed to fall out of it for the sake of variety, should 
speedily return into its normal channel. 



That purity of style which insists on every article, 
even to the time-piece and fire-irons in a room, having 
the same points of family likeness, is a dull, narrow, 
uncongenial thing, and those who advocate it fail to 
recognize the broad principles underlying all true art 
whatsoever. Nevertheless, the eye must accustom it- 
self to see clearly when and where to introduce furni- 
ture or trifles of a different order into a room already 
furnished in a certain style. 



